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work as it deserves; but we were unwilling to neglect this, the 
earliest opportunity, to call attention to it. May its appearance 
mark the beginning of a new epoch in linguistic studies for our 
native land ! 

C. R. L. 



A Study of the Hexameter of Virgil, and a Study of the Principal Latin 
Rhythms other than the Hexameter. By Joseph W. Clough. Boston, 
1879. 

The author attempts to show that Latin poetry was recited 
exclusively according to accent, and attributes to each accented 
syllable two tempora and to each unaccented syllable one lempus, 
thus admitting quantity as an element after all. And still he 
believes that each verse was composed conventionally with a 
certain quantitative metrum; that, for instance, the hexameter 
had to have its six feet, four of which were dactyls or spondees, 
the fifth usually a dactyl and the sixth a spondee (or trochee). 
But this metrum was entirely disregarded in reciting. Vergil, 
he says, wrote " with the fear of the quantities before his eyes," 
yet he neither tells us the origin of this conventional usage, nor 
does he inform us what the quantity of the metrum really was ; 
and it is difficult to see what it could have been, inasmuch as 
in the " rhythm " (by which term he designates the true reading 
"cantatio, not lectio," of verse) the accented syllables were long 
and the unaccented short. Moreover, in each kind of verse there 
was a fixed number of accents and a fixed number of tempora. 
In the hexameter the accents were five and the tempora twenty- 
four. The ordinary minimum verse, having thirteen syllables, gives 
us 8+2X5=18 tempora, and the maximum, seventeen syllables, 
gives i2-(-2X5=22. The other tempora of the twenty-four were 
made up by pauses. This system compels us sometimes to make 
a pause at the end of every word, and sometimes to place two 
accents on one word, and sometimes to group several words 
together under one accent ; and that, too, although the author him- 
self says that Quintilian assigns the accent a fixed position, and 
that "we ha-fre eminent authority for the fact that each word . . . 
had but one accent." (This " authority " should have been named, 
so that we might judge for ourselves of his "eminence." It was 
a certain M. Tullius Cicero.) He even treats Greek verse in the 
same manner, applying the Latin system of accentuation. Of 
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course it would be idle to point out the utter erroneousness of such 
a system. Attention, however, may be directed to one point : 
Although he insists on rhythm (which he cannot define) as the 
great essential, it is evident that his system allows no rhythm. 
His scheme of "terra tremit, fugere ferae, et mortalia corda" is 
^.vj^.^^.^v-'-i.^^^v-'wwjL^. Even E. A. Poe's system secured 
rhythm, i. e., a recurrence of the stress at approximately equal 
intervals of time. These pamphlets of course contain numerous 
minor errors. One of the most striking is where he writes (Verg. 
Aen. VII 812) "illam omnis"tectis agrisque effusa juventus," com- 
bining omnis and tectis under one accent, because "omnis, being 
unemphatic, leans on its noun" ! The sole merit of these essays is, 
that they propose to do away with the too prevalent system of 
sacrificing the sense to the "scansion"; but it seems never to have 
occurred to the author that sense, quantity, ictus, and accent, can 
all be observed at the same time. 

M. W. Humphreys. 



A Hand-Book to Modern Greek. By Edgar Vincent, Coldstream Guards, 
and T. G. Dickson. With a Preface by Prof. Blackie. London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1879. l6mo, xvi 273. (Cushings & Bailey, Baltimore. 
$1.25.) 

When we say that this is the best work on modern Greek that 
has hitherto appeared in the English language, we are not giving 
it very high praise, or naming any test by which its merits can be 
appreciated. There does not indeed exist, in any language, a 
really good book on modern Greek, and to this general statement 
the present work forms no marked exception. The great demerit 
of them all is, that they do not emphasize or make important 
in practice, the fact that modern Greek is not a language, but 
three dialects merging into each other more or less imperceptibly. 
There is, first, the %uda.ia. or vulgar Romaic, the language of the 
common people, the language of the Klephtic ballads, and, indeed, 
the only form of Greek in which poetry, properly so-called, can 
be written. Next, there is the xatttifiuau/xivv] or speech of the mid- 
dle classes, very fairly represented in the present volume by the 
extracts from the Ohoyivaia x.a\ Ixr/vai of Angelos Vlachos (^BXd^u^), 
pp. 221-31. It is a sort of reformed Romaic, suited to the pur- 
poses of cultivated life. Lastly there is the xafrapeuouva, or jumble 



